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President BOK i 
Speaks Before - : 
Senate Panel — 


' The Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) 
plans to ignore University guidelines con- | 
cerning participation of University person- 
nel in the covert operations of intelligence 
organizations, President Derek. Bok told a. 
Senate committee in July. - 0. 0.2. 

Covert recruitingyas Mr. Bok axolinied 
to the committee, involves the “‘secret * . eh 
use by the CIA of faculty. members, ad-’ 
ministrators, and possibly students to. ~”--.- 
identify individuals, primarily foreign - 
nationals studying at U.S. universities, as 
likely candidates for employment or:.~:": = ° 
other service with the CIA on cena or” 
sporadic basis.” Mr. Bok stressed that such 
CIA activity can seriously undermine the.’ 
“trust and candor” that are essential to” 
the free flow of ideas in a university.” *- 

Testifying before the Senate Select --* 
Committee on Intelligence, Mr. Bok. said 2. 
that Congress should regulate the links 
intelligence agencies have. with universities 


In 1977 Harvard adopted interim guide 
lines regulating the University’s relation- 
ship with intelligence agencies, he said. Mr 
Bok also released correspondence he had 
with CIA Director Stansfield Turner stat- 
ing that professors should not participate 
in intelligence operations or eovert_ recruit 
ing activities on campus.. fe j 

- The Select Committee to Study intel. 
ligence Operations, the forerunner of the: 
current panel, had asked the. academic 
community to set standards to govern its 
relations with intelligence agencies. Har- 
vard attem pted to set such. standards, Mr. 
Bok said.-'*~.. 
> Citing the correspondence with Mr 
Turner and. discussions. with the agency, -. 
Mr. Bok said that it seemed clear that the, 
CIA would ignore * ‘central ceipents of 
our guidelines.” 0 -) cei the» ee 

. Such legislation is isrticularty nested. 
to protect foreign students, who are “‘fre- 
quently young and inexperienced, often - 
short of funds, and away from their home- 
lands for the first time,” he said. - ; 

Careful examination will show that © 
covert recruiting and the operational use. 
of academic personnel may make the job ° 
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- carrying out its intelligence function. 


_ outlawing the covert activities. . ite! 


’ bill (S2525) revising the federal law gov . 


. individuals from covert intelligence: opera- 


‘munity is not to assist agencies in obtain—. 
-ing the unwitting services of enone’ mem- 
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of the CIA somewhat easier, he pointed 
out, but such methods are not essential to | 


Congress should make it clear that thes 
activities cannot continue and that the 
internal rules of academic institutions 
should be respected, he said. 

Morton Baratz, General Secretary of 
the American Association of University 
Professors, and Richard Abrams, Professor 
of History at the University of California, 
also urged the Senators to enact regula- 
tions prohibiting covert Operations at uni- 
versities, bang a 

~ACIA seokeaean said: . we 

This is a basic problem between two : 
institutions that have overlapping interests, 
and Congress will have to settle the ques- . 
tion, As of now there is no law against our 
‘functioning on campus and most of our 
activities on campus are overt, It is impor- 
tant that the Church Committee (the : 
Select Committee to Study. intelligence -— 
Operations, headed by Senator Frank _ . - 
Church (D-Idaho), predecessor to the : 
present panel, chaired by Senator Daniel : 
K. Inouye (D-Hawaii) did not Foromimend: 


The Senate Committee is working on a 


erning intelligence activities, ie 
In May, 1976 Mr. Bok formed the 
Committee of Relationships between the 
Harvard Community and United States 
Intelligence Agencies, consisting of Profes 
sors Archibald Cox (Law) and Don K. | 
Price (Government): Dean Henry Rosov- ° 
sky (Faculty of Arts and Sciences): and 
Daniel Steiner, General Counsel to the 
suiversity: oe Soe oeET ES 
- The Committee's report, which: ap-. ee 
peared’ in the May 20, 1977 Gazette, set - 
forth the guidelines that essentially bar ~~ 


tions: recruiting as well-as participating in: 
ce esne or F untru thful Propaganda 
activities. ...-~ 7% z 


- At the same. time, ‘the guidelines per- "> 
mit a professor to work for an intelligence 
agency as a consultant,.analyst, or res 
searcher so long as that relationship i is- 
reported to the Dean of his or her Beak 5 
ty, who would then inform the. President. - ; 


According: to Harvard's: interim regula. - 
tions, a member of the University com- =: 


ber of the community... 


Any research pounce a titslliisncs = : 
agencies make with Harvard must conform. 
with Hee University’s normal contracting: 


“ On July 20, President Derek Bok dis- 
cussed the University’s relationship with 
American intelligence gaatny 
mony before the Senate Select Committe 
on Intelligence. Mr. Bok released to the 
Committee correspondence he had had 
with the CIA Director Stansfield Turner. 
(Copies of these letters are available from 
the News. Office.) The following is the ful 
text of his remarks to the Senate panel: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com-- 
mittee: 

I appreciate the invitation to come 
before you today to discuss the activities 
of American intelligence agencies as they. 
affect our universities. I think that I can : 
contribute most directly to your delibera- 
tions by talking about the policies of my 
own university in this field and the dif-_ 
ferences that have arisen between Harvard 
‘and the Central Intelligence. Agency.: : 

In its’1976 report, a Select Committee - 
of the Senate raised the question whether. 
the integrity and professional standards of 
_faculty. members and institutions had been 
‘compromised or violated: by some of the ~. 
relationships existing betweei the aca- °.7 
demic and intelligence communities.. The 2 
Select Committee also. declared that it: ~ 4 
was the responsibility of the Amefican’.-; 
academic community to set professional, 
and ethical standards for its members _ 
with respect. to eiteliigence activities. 


Harvard Committee <-> ¥ 00°" 3 : 
In response to this. wigeesticn and with 
‘the view that the problem needed careful’; 
thought, I appointed a committee at Har- 
vard to study the specific issues raised. by - 
the Select Committee. In choosing the 
members of the committee, [ appointed _ 
individuals who were respected within the 
University and experienced in both the 
“academic and governmental communities, ° 
The members included -Archibald. Cox, 
‘Professor of Law; Henry -Rosovsky,,-Dean i 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences;.Don 
Price, Dean of the School of Government; - 
and Daniel Sremer, Counsel.to the 
University; - ¥ 
After many months of : study’ and con- : 
sultation with interested. parties; including: 
the Central Intelligence. Agency., the Har-. _ 
“vard committee issued a report;.a: copy of-: - 
which is attached to this statement, The - 
report began by listing several fandanisutal 
premises. Fhtes: of them deserve mention © 
here: 
First; in. an era a of taternationar: fonsion 
and conflict, it is important for the United 


States to have an effective system of : 
foreign intelligence, _.~’ ; 
Second, U.S. foreign intelligence 2h 
forts, like other forms of professional 
work and public service, can benefit con- 
siderably from. the research and expertise * 
that can be obtained from Universities and) 
_their-faculty members. bet eee 


Third, the relationship perwese U: S.- 
foreign intelligence agencies.and univer-__ 
sities must be structured in ways that pro- 
tect the integrity of universities and the- 
academic profession and safeguard the 
freedom and objectivity: of Scholarship. 
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. arrangement to the Dean of his or her. 


Guidelines Recommended 


committee considered the several ques- 
tions raised by the Select Committee and | 
recommended the following guidelines to 
govern relationships between the Harvard ' 
community and the CIA and other US. 
intelligence agencies: 

1. Harvard may enter into research 
contracts with intelligence agencies pro- 
vided that such contracts conform with 
Harvard’s normal rules governing contract- 
ing with outside sponsors and that the 
existence of a contract is made public in 
the usual manner. by University officials. - 

2. Individual members of the Harvard | 

community may. enter into direct or indie - 
rect consulting arrangements with intel- . 
ligence agencies to provide research and - 
analytical services. The individual should . 
report in:writing thé existence of such-an. « 


Faculty, who should then unform the Presi. 
dent. : ea E: eat = 
" * 3. Any: manbed of the Haiand commu- | 
nity who has an ongoing relationship with - 

-an.intelligence agency asa recruiter: should + 
“report that fact in writing to the Dean of © : 
the appropriate Faculty, who should in- _. 


form: the President of the University and - 
the appropriate placement offices within * ] 
the University. A recruiter should not. 
. recommend .to an intelligence agency: the 
_name of another member of the Harvard ~ 
- community without the prior consent of ,, 
that individual. Members of the Harvard 
community whose advice is sought on as 
one-time or occasional basis should con- vy 
sider carefully whether under the circum- 
_ Stances it is appropriate to give the agency | 
the name of another member of the Har- - : 
vard community without the BuOr Cansent, 
of the individual. =. 5 
4. Members of the Harvard community “ 
“should not undertake covert intelligence : 
operations for a government agency. They % 
should not participate in propaganda activi= 
ties if the activities involve lending their 
names and positions to gain public accept- { 
ance for materials they. know to be mislead: 
ing or untrue. Before undertaking any other 
propaganda activities, individuals should “ig 
consider whether. the task is consistent with) 
"their scholarly and professional obligations, 
-:5. No member of the- ‘Harvard commu- 
: nity should. assist: intelligence: agencies in- 
: Obtaining the unwitting services-of another 
- member of the Harvard community nor: 
+ should such agencies employ: members ot: 
* the Harvard . eel in an friable 
_ Ianner::, : ae 
These: guidelines ai are ‘now in n effect . at. 3 
: Harvard on an interim basis. In my opinion 
_they strike a sensible balance. On the. ; 
one hand, they permit institutional and — 
individual research and consulting arrange- 
. ments that can benefit.universities.and_ 
individual academics and make available - 
to intelligence agencies the intellectual . ‘ 
resources of the University: On the othe : 
hand, they prohibit participation in covert’ 
. recruiting on the ¢ campus and in opera-:-~ «: 
“,Honal activities of intelligence. agencies. ae 
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_4 professor will presumably use: ‘the vari- _ 


oe 
“Differences of Opinion ..”. . eat 


Wah brs SeereRDmeme¥o4eRop03000808 THigrespect to these two activities. 


~covert recruiting and operational. activi- te 
ties—that significant differences of Opinion, 
have arisen between Harvard and the CLA, 
Over the past year, through staff discus- 
sions and correspondence with the CIA, 

we have unsuccessfully attempted to re-. 
solve these differences. In-order to give 
you the substance of our exchange, | have 
attached to this statement the principal | 
correspondence between us, beginning 
with a letter from Admiral Turner react- | 
ing to the issuance of the Harvard guide- 
lines. These letters, as well as direct discus- 
sions with the CIA, make it clear that the 
CIA plans to ignore these two fentral ele- 
ments of our guidelines. “ 

‘This disagreement between Havana 
and the CIA in regard to covert recruiting 
and operational use: of academics raises . 
fundamental questions that desérve con- 
sideration by this Committee. Rie 
Harvard’s Position ee ee 

-Covert recruiting involves the: saciet i | 
use by the CIA of faculty members, admins 
istrators, and possibly students to identify 
individuals, primarily foreign nationale: 
studying at U.S. universities, as likely - 
candidates for employment or.other serv- 
ice witlr the CIA on a regular or sporadic. 
basis. In the course of serving as a-covert . 
recruiter of foreign nationals for the CIA, . 


ous means at his disposal to put together 
information for the CIA. For example, in. 
a seminar discussion the professor might 
probe the student’s views on international. | 
affairs to advise the CLA with respect to - | 
the student's attitudes. In a counselling : 
session the professor might ask questions . 
about the student’s financial situation, not 
for the purpose of helping the student but 
to provide additional information to the. 


_CTA that might be useful in- obtaining the . 


student’s services. Professors might invite 
students to social occasions in order to : 
observe the student and gain background 
information of use to the CIA, © <2, 

In these ways, recruiters become part- 
time covert. agents of the CIA who use. 
their positions as professors or adniinisiras 
-tors to identify foreign nationals on U.S... 
campuses.who. may. be-useful to the CIA. 
Such covert recruiting is highly inappropri-~ 
ate. A university community depends upon 
‘trust and candor to promote the free and : 


“open exchange of ideas and information. 


‘essential to inquiry and learning. This at-- 
mosphere of trust has already been threat-. 


’ ened by the. widespread belief that certain 


foreign governments employ agents to-- 
observe and report onthe views and be- ~ 
havior of their nationals enrolled as foreigr 
students on American campuses. If it is 
known that our professors may also be ~ 
“observing foreign students and reporting 
_on them to American intelligence agencies. 
the free exchange atviews “a be weaker: 
ed still further. a Satelit 
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CIA's Argu ments. bien oh of the academic:community. It has no 
? In correspondence with me, the CLA special knowledge of universities nor does - 
has advanced three arguments to justify it have the experience to weigh the intan- 
its refusal to respect our guidelines. gible values involved in maintaining the 
: First,~the CIA believes that it hasun integrity of the scholarly enterprise or an 
fairly been singled out as the object of atmosphere of candor and trust on the —. 
special restrictions. In fact, our report nation’s campuses. In addition, as an — 
expressly covers all U.S. intelligence agen agency dedicated to the pursuit of intel- . 
ties, We have not extended such restric: ligence activities, it cannot claim to have ~ 


complete objectivity in weighing its own 


tions to other institutions that recruit on ~ 
our campus only because we have no Fea- needs against the interests of a.separate . 
class of institutions, - : 


son to believe that corporations or other 7 
Congress's Role 


private institutions are either using our 

professors for covert intelligence activities: - 3 ; 

or recruiting our students for unusually ; I recognize that similar arguments can - 
hazardous assignments or for activities . - be applied to universities. As the repre- 
that may. be illegal under the laws of. «4 sentative of an educational institution, I 

oe wg cannot claim to have expert knowledge of 

our intelligence needs nor can E-pretend to 


another nation. Ra ect, 2 
: Second, the CIA asserts that our guide- © ceeds 1 t 
have complete objectivity where academic 


‘lines interfere unjustifiably with the free-" 
6m of individual professors and emplov-_., 
_ees to offer their services to the govern- 
ment, Harvard is not eager to impose a 
moral code on the behavior of its faculty” 
and staff, Like all institutions, however, | 
Harvard does claim the right to promul- -” 
gate rules which prevent behavior that - i 
may compromise its mission or adversely: 
affect the activities of other members of. 
its community. As Lhave previously. - 
pointed out, we have drafted.our present, - 
‘rules because we consider them necessary - 
to-preserve the-integrity of our scholarly 
activities abroad and the atmosphere of | ; 
candor and trust that are essential to the‘ . 
‘free exchange of ideas. The interests pro~ 
tected by our guidelines are important to - 
everyone who seeks to learn and do re- , 
seaych in the University. £m 
Third, the CIA has argued that it must 
disregard our guidelines in the.interests of 
national security. Let us be clear about 
exactly what this argument implies. AL: 
though the CLA emphasizes the “immense . 
benefits we receive from extensive relation- 
ships with scholars and academic institu- 
tions throughout the country,” it insists- 
upon.the right to use financial induce~ ~° 
ments or other means of persuasion to- 
‘cause our-professors and employees to... ” | 
ignore our rules of employment and enter. 
into secret relationships. whenever it.con-_ a 


: As educators, we mug BP, roveddagt 


sensitive-to the interests of our students. 
Many of these students are highly vulner- 
able. They are frequently young and inex- 
perienced, often short of funds and away 
__ from their homelands for the first time. {s 
( it appropriate for faculty members, who ~ 
supposedly are acting in the best interests 
of the students, to be part of a process of 
recruiting such persons to engage in activi- 
ties that may be hazardous and probably ° 
illegal under the laws of their home coun- 
tries? Is it proper.for a professor to trigger 
a secret government investigation of the 
private views and behavior of one of his __ 
students without the student’s knowledge 
or consent? [ think not: 
Use of Academics ~~ et . 
The operational use of academics - : 
abroad raises equally serious problems. 
Put most simply; a: professor's academic 
status is used as. cover to engage in activi 
ties which presumably include collecting - - 
_ intelligence on instructions from the CIA,,. 
_performing introductions on behalf of the: 
‘CIA, playing 2 role in a covert CIA activity 
‘or participating in some other way in CIA- 
operations. Continuation of this kind of ©“ 
activity will be-harmfut to the academic. 
‘enterprise. AS stated in the-report of the. 
: Harvard committee, the operational use - 
'- of academics “inevitably casts.doubt- on’ =~ 
ithe integrity of the efforts of the many ~~.) 
‘American academics who Work abroad «"" 
- and, as a practical matter, may make it ~~” 
‘more difficult for Ameri¢an academics to-” 
‘i pursue their interests in foreign countries?” 
“Tf the CLA-will not:use Fulbright-Hays.-7. 2: 
scholars for operational purposes, as 1. nates 
understand is.the case, 1 see no reason for. 
_the CIA to use other scholars for such.~. >; 
purposes. If your own draft legislation: 
+ prevents intelligence agencies from paying . 
academic personnel for providing informa- 
.tion acquired while participating ina U.S. 
‘Government program abroad, [see no ~~. 
reason why the CIA should enlist the: 
-services of academics travelling abroad on-- 
other scholarly missions.. The same consid-; 
erations apply in all these situations..- >> <- 
~ . A decade ago, one scholar revealed that, 
his research findings in Nepal had, un=~s2.7" 
-known to. him, beer regularly reported t 
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interests are at stake. But it is an extraordi- 
- nary step for a government agency to as 
_ sert the right to interfere with the rela- 4 
tions between an institution and itsem- .. 
ployees and to disregard the internal rules 
that an institution has developed to safe~ - 
‘ guard its essential activities, Such decision 
should be made only under the express. >=) 
authority of the Congress and only on the. 
basis of clear and convincing evidence... . ~ 
If Congress finds that such evidence —_° 
exists and that. the national security re- 7 
_ quires its agencies to act in disregard of - 
our rules, we must, of course, submit tol: 
such a judgment, But Lbelieve that the 5 
evidence will be of a different nature. I” 
suspect that careful examination will show 
that covert recruiting and the operational 
use of academic. personnel may make the 
job of the CIA somewhat easier but that 
such methods are not essential to carrying 
out its intelligence function. If this is the 
case, Congress should make it clear that. 
these activities cannot continue, and that.- 
the internal rules of academic institutions . 
“should be respected. The added effort and. 
inconvenience required of the CIA to car-, 
ry out its mission should bean acceptable. 
price to pay.in. order to preserve the integ- 
‘rity of the-academic. profession,. the: inde~ 
pendence of our educational institutions, 
and the atmosphere‘of openness and trust. - 
essential to free inquiry and learning: ...33 


the CIA. Thereafter, the work of other. “| 
professors in India’became suspect; re- ~ : 
quests to do research were subject to lon : 
delays; and efforts to work in sensitive ees 
jareas of the country were blocked. As: ae 
“this example reveals, when the’ CIA uses — 
professors for a variety of operational" — 
tasks, the motives and actions of all schol-_ 
‘ars abroad become suspect. Answersto  ~ 
inquiries are likely to be guarded; access” 
‘is likely to be restricted. The apprehension 
of one professor for engaging in an illegal ~ 
activity in a foreign country may well : 
result in the total exclusion of other schol+ 
ars. At that point it will be too late to 
yepait the damage. In the interest of schol- | 
arship, therefore, it would be most wel- >. 
come if the CIA stopped.using academic ye 
personnel for covert inteiligence activities : 
before further incidents take place..." 


siders such activities to-be justified by the . 
interests of.national security. 0-4 a 
_ * Edo not believe that an agency of the 
- United States should act.in this fashion...” - 
A Senate committee has-called upon the : 
academic community to set standards to~ "4 
govern its relations with the intelligence ~~ 
agencies. Harvard has attempted to set --~ 
such standards. Yet the CIA is declaring... . 
that it will simply ignore essential provi--. 


sions of our guidelines. : _ 
‘Essentially, our common task is to 
strike a proper balance between the needs. : 
of intelligence agencies in promoting our 
national security and the interests.of the 
academic: community in preserving condi- : 
“tions essential to learning and inquiry...” -. 
‘The CIA may have special knowledge of |” 
our intelligence needs. But the CIAis > 
_hardly the appropriate arbiter to weigh - — 
these needs-against the legitimate concerns. 
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